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ment of active sympathy from the crude sympathetic
reaction or mere sympathetic induction of emotion that
we studied in Chapter IV. The blind impulse of the
gregarious animal to seek the company of his fellows,
whenever one of his other instincts is excited, becomes in
us the desire of seeing ourselves surrounded by others who
share our emotion ; and it is apt to become directed to
seeking the sympathetic response of some one person in
whom we are sure of evoking it; and then, having become
habitually directed to that person, it finds a more certain
and complete and detailed satisfaction than is possible if
it remains unspecialised.

That we are right in thus finding the root of active
sympathy in an ancient and deep-seated, instinct, and
that the impulse of this instinct is distinct from the tender
or protective impulse, is shown by the great differences
between us in regard to this impulse in spite of similar
conditions of life, differences that do not run parallel
with our differences in regard to the strength of the tender
impulse. There are men who seem almost devoid of
active sympathy; they are content to admire, or to be
indignant, or vengeful, or tender, or curious, or grateful,
alone, and they derive little or no satisfaction from find-
ing that others are sharing their emotions. Such a man is
not necessarily incapable of the tender emotion and the
sentiment of love; he may be tenderly devoted to his
family and be capable of the most truly disinterested
conduct, but he is by nature a solitary, his gregarious
instinct is abnormally weak, and therefore he is content
to bury his joys and his sorrows in his own bosom.

On the other hand, the person in whom this impulse
is strong can find, when alone, no enjoyment in the
things that give him, when in sympathetic company,
the keenest delight. He may, for example, be an en-
thu$iastic admirer of natural beauty; but if, by some
strange chance, he takes a walk alone through the most
beautiful scenes, his emotional stirrings, which, if shared
by others, would be a pure delight, are accompanied by
a vague though painful desire, whose nature he may or
may not clearly recognise. And the chances are that he